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A CHARGE, 

Delivered July 11, 1827, to Jolin S. Thompson, in Charlestown, Mas: 
at his Ordination, as Past6r, over the Kirst Universalist 
Society in said Town.—By Br. Thomas Jones, 
of Gloucester, Cape Ann. 

According to the account transmitted unt 
us by the New.Destament, the Apostles who 
were especially commissioned by Jesus Chrisi 
to the world, as his witnesses, ordained elders 
in the Churches gathered by them, to preach 
the word, and to attend to the whole service of 
the gospel ministry, and they (the elders) were 
empowered to ordain others, as their succes. 

sors, as pastors and teachers in the gospel. 

So we read, (Acts xiv. 23.) ‘And when 
they, (Paul and Barnabus,) had ordained thein 
elders in every church, and had prayed with 
fasting, they commended them tothe Lord, on 
whom they believed,” 

Again, Titus i, 5, “For this cause I left thee 
in Crete, that thou shouldest set in order the 
things that are wanting, and ordain elders in 
every city, asI had appointed thee ’” And to 
the persons who bore the name Elder, is in 
the 7th verse, given the name, Bishop. “Wor 
a bishop. must be blameless as the steward o/ 
God.” 

The elders in the apostolic churches, gener- 
ally, labored in the word and doctrine of the 
gospel. Those of them who were not public 
speakers, may have been so assvciated with 

_the preachers of the word, as to have been to 
them, “helps.” 

- The word elder, may refer to seniority and 
station, as leaders in divine worship: and is of 
similar import in the church, as senator in the 
court, 

_And the word bishop applied to Presbyter or 


~ Elder,ssis generally allowed to signify Over- 


seer, which refers to the ministerial office, and 
it may be, to such persons being called to pre- 
side in the convocations of the churches. 

Again, we read, 1 Tim. i. 2, ‘““Thou, there- 
fore, my son, be strong in the grace which is 
in Christ Jesus. And the things which thou 
hast heard of me, among many witnesses, the 
same commit thon to faithful men, who shall be 
able to teach others also.” 

The twelve apostles, and Paul the special 
apostle of the Gentiles, had a special commis- 
sion, They were witnesses of the resurrec- 
ion ef Jesus.—-They saw him after his resur- 
rection, and bore this testimony to the world 
Paul was favored with such a sight, and heard 
the voice of the Lord, in a very extraordinary 
manner. So he said, ‘(Last of all he was seen 
of me, as one born out, of due time.” 

Those ordained by the apostles as elders, 
(whe were pastors and teachers,) were not 
such witnesses of the resurrection, as the apos- 
tles were, except, indeed, they had seen Jesus 
alive from the dead. 

But those set apart by the apostles as elders, 
and who were pastors and teachers, preached 
the word, and administered the plain ordinances 
used by the apostles; which have been contin- 
ued among christians in general unto this day. 
-—1 have never read, that there ever was any 


dis é 
-espettin 


a the church, or that any of them ever main- 


tained, that the ordinances used in the gospel] one, perhaps. 


‘hurch, were to cease at the destruction of 
‘erusalem and of the temple: TU confess, lam 
not induced to think thus, from aay thing I have 
read in the New ‘lestament, or 14 Church his«| 
tory. But if it can be proved, that the institu-. 
tions in the christian church,—Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, were only to be used wiiile the 
temple stood, I feel no objection, in such a 
case, to surrender them. 

Kut if they were given of the Lord, {fo con- 
tinue in the church, till his second advent,— 
Till the Lord himself shall descend from heay- 
en with a shout, the voice of the arch angel’ 
and the trump of God! then, in that case, I 
5 all believers in Jesus Chrisi should at- 
‘tend to them, to strengthen his cause, by a gen- 
eral profession of faith. 

As the ordinances are now attended to, gen- 
erally, at least, the Lord’s Supper, it is a cause 
of enmity.——-The many are prejudiced against 
the few, as thinking themselves more holy than 
others. 

But if all the members of a society, (who be- 
lieve in Christ,) were permitted to commemo- 
rate the death of Jesus, as followed by his re- 
surrection, without any other ceremony, than 
subscribing themselves members o/ the society, 
the cause of such enmity would beslain, by the 
communion being open to all- christians, Know- 
ing something of human nature, we are per- 
suaded, there would be no more\ hypocrites in 
the church, in such a case, than there are 
now. 

According to St. John, whosoever believed | 
Jesus of Nazareth to be the Messiah, foretold 
by the prophets of Israel,—that he was the 
Son of God, was fellowshipped by the apostolic 
churches as a Christian,—as barn of God.— 
And I will say, as I think, it ought to be so a- 
mong all christian churches now, 

In this remote day, it must be expected, 
that opinions will be various, upon the manner 
in which Jesus is the Son of God. But all] 
Christians of various opinions, respecting the 
manner, may agree respecting the thing, even, 
that Jesus is the Son of God, and hath the in- 
spiration of God beyond measute. So that by 
such. inspiration of God, he finished the work 
given him to do in the world, according to the 
will ot God. 

I may fully believe Jesus inspired of God af- 
ter this manner, and another, very diferent 
from me, after that manner. If Jesus fulfilled 
the will of God, and finished the work given 
him to do, it is enough, we are both satistied 


among the disciples of the apostles, | one 
g the continuance of the ordinanceg| tice. 


respecting the thing. And it seems, that we 
must, as christians, hold fellowship upon sizch 
a broad foundation as this, in our remote day, 
or be separate while upon earth. But while f 
exercise this candor toward others, different in 
opinion from me, I claim equal candor from 
them, as they may expect from me. And no 
longer than such candor is practised upon, can 


great body, in one common faith and prac 


What, then, do you all believe? saith some 
We answer in a few words, andsay; We be- 
lieve Jesus of Nazareth sis the Christ the Son 
of God, and that God will through him save 
the world, - 
Yhut do you mean, saith some one, again; 
by saving the world ™ ; 


- 


_ “We answer at once and say, That God will 


give “all mankind incorruptible immortal life, 
through the hands of his Son, at least, as 
through his hands, he healed the sick, and op- 
ened the eyes of the blind upon earth. Hlay- 
ing made these observations, that all may kiow 
upon what ground we meet, I shall now ad- 


| dress myself to you, delivering into your hands 


the holy Writings as a token of our confidence 
in you, my Brother, to handle the word of God 
sincerely.—Charging you, (as an elder in the 
gospel ministry,) that you take by the prayer 
of faith, and by the internal movement of your 
mind, the authority, which Jesus Christ, the 
great apostle of our profession, stil! gives his 
true disciples, in the ministry of reconciliation, 
to preach his gospel of free grace unto this 
people, and to administer the ordinances there- 
unto belonging, among them, and wherever 
else God in his providence may call you. 

I need not say to you, my Brother, hide no 
part of the gospel of free grace, by way of 
guarding against licentiousness, but hope you 
can trust God with his own truth without fear, 
as Ezekiel did in vision, when he by divine 
command, preached to the valley of dry bones. 

You will, I trust, preach faithfully all the 
gospel you know. It will operate, as a consis- 
tent whole, like the perfect machinery of na- 
ture’s laws! So will you have a‘mouth anda 
tongue, that none shall be able to gainsay or 
resist Our guard against licentiousness is 
this; there is one Jehovah: what He is to me, 
He is to every man; and what I am to myself, 
every man must be to me; for | am to love my 
neighbor as myself. I am to do unto others, 
as 1 would be done unto by them. 

There is one Mediator of manifestation be- 
tween God and mankind: what he gives me, 
he gives al] mankind! I must, therefore, nader 
the influences of his salvation, have universal 
good will, And if f have, all my actions, must 
be in conformity to the holy hope, I entertain 
and cherish for all the world. 

You and I, my Brether, were brought up in 
different religion, from what we now profess; 
I was from my early youth, a believer in free 
grace,—in salvation by grace alone; but oh, it 
was limited to a part, by the sovereign wiil of 
God, to reveal his glory the more. You were 
tanght God’s Universal Benevolence,—Salva- 
tion offered sincerely upon the same terms to all; 
but that God had set bounds to himself, to go 
so far, and no farther; rather than he would, 
half the world, yea, all men, might perish ey- 
erlastingly. 

But out of these strong castles, where we 
were so early placed, God hath delivered us 


we,as a denomination of christiaus,be accounted | severaily, by the power of his Son’s gospel. 


70 


— as yaa 


In looking back upon the past, we can 
scarcely regret being once in such bondage: 
for the pleasures we have felt, by coming into 
liberty, have been more than ail the miseries 
we endured in bondage. Nevertheless, we re- 
joice for the rising generation, who were never 
in bondage, nor will be, that the day of grace 
is opening upon them, to give them sublime 
tastes of the powers of the world to come. 

My Brother, you have here a goodly flock. 
May you feel in your heart, to be to them, a 
kind and a good shepherd. May they know 


we were able to make our way, aiter the pillar 
of fire by night. We had then a degree of the 
fulness of joy, and were thankrul; let us con- 
tinue thankful for our present aboundings. By 
these reflections I mean to say, God is omni- 
present in all ages, and affords men moral 
light, as their minds are able to receive it. 

But we rejoice now in greater light, than 
shone upon us at first. We jook baron 
the way we were led with gratitude. are 


your voice, 2nd cheerfully follow you, as you 
follow Christ the Lord. May they still in- 
crease in numbers, in faith, and in good 
works. 

In such a society as this, your time will be 
much taken up, in your study, and in the desk, 
and in parochial duty® Your wisdom wilh di- 
rect you to walk by rule, that you may keep on 
your course without distraction, and that all 
may be profited by your discourses. 

Only a few of those remain, who began to 
profess Universal Salvation, upon its first pro- 
mulgation in this country, by our late revered 
brether, John Murray; but many of his hearers, 
till the last, still remain.—His single congre- 
gation, as it was twenty-three years ago, now 
make the ground work of four respectable so- 
eieties, of which this, in Charlestown, is one. 
It is true, many of this society have been cal- 
led away. Some in old age stooping with 
years, and some, in the midst of life. But their 
mantles which belonged to earth, fell, as they 
ascended, and have hitherto rested upon kind- 
red congenial souls! 

With them, some of us journeyed in the wil- 
derness, in the days of the gladness of our 
hearts, when we followed the pillar of a cloud 
by day, and the pillar ofa fire by night. The 
places of those called away, left empty, have 
been filled, or are filling up. There is no wast- 
ing in our land. 


now able to meet coming souls, and welcome 
them into our land of promise, where we eat 
bread without scarcity, and need no good thing, 
and gladly salute them with allhail! We wel- 
come you, my Brother, into our vineyard! here 
is enough of work, and encouragement to work. 
Here. are thé young, from the dawn of reasony 
a word may be given them, that they will never 
forget through life. The young, middle aged, 
and old, that attend your ministry, will share 
your solicitude, and we trust, will be all profit- 
ed by your administrations. The sick and dy- 
ing, will make you feel keenly in sympathy 
with them, and out of the abundance of your, 
heart, your mouth will speak comfort unto, 
them. 


Remember, you are acting for your L 


or 
and bear in mind the honor he hath put a 


you 

May you bea blessing from God unto this 
people, and they a blessing to you. May you 
long live in peace among them, 

To this society, I would say one word, if not 
out of order. My beloved friends, you have 
chesen tuis our Brother unanimously, to be 
your pastor in the gospel; entertain ye the 
stranger with kindness, remembering what is 
written, as having dropped from the mouth of 
our Lord,—“I was a stranger, and ye took me 


in.” May you make him feel at home among 
you. May the blessing of God in Christ, rest | 


A new era, in the clearness of grace, hath 
opened like a morning upon our eyes! We 
have, at length, mentally passed into the prom- 
ised land, and Jordan divided before us! We 
now stand firm upon incorruptible celestial 
ground, and say, death is smallowed up in vic- 
tory!—We are passed from death unto life!— 
We now sing another stanza of the new song 
before the throne of God and the Lamb! It is 
all joy, and peace, and love. 

We welcome you, my Brother, into all the 
fulness of our light at once!—enjoy you now the 
strong blaze! and it may make you feel, some- 
what as Peter, and James, and John felt on 
Mount Tabor! By this light, the garments of 
flesh and bloed lose their corruptibility, weak- 
ness and dishonor, and put on strength, and 
glory, and immortality! QO death! where’s now 
thy sting? O grave! where’s now thy victory? 
But we must remember, this is only the vision of 
faith; but as God liveth, it shall be all reality! 

Some of us, who are here to day, when our 
hearts made us feel the pressure of universal 
grace, had no human help for years. Yea, we 
had the frown of the dire persecution of the 
tongue—the tongue of the most religious world! 
Young and inexperienced, without riches, with 
but few friends, without books, we were under 
the necessity, of reasoning from what then lay 
insight. Our conclusions then, seemed right 
to us, we then knew not, that they were ever 
made by any one before us. But since that, 
we have read them, made before we were born, 
by men of great reading. Is this boasting of 
any thing? L thank God for the goodness of 
my sight, without pride, for he gave it me,— 


upon you ali.—AmeEn, 


From the Christian Intelligencer. 


TO THE EEY, HOSEA BALLOU, OF BOSTON, 


Rev. and Dear Sir,—Vaving read most of | 
your theological writings and heard you preach 
frequently, [ understand you to believe, that 
the wicked shall not go unpunished, and yet 
that none of them shall be punished in the fu- 
ture world,—consequently every man must be 
punished for his sins in this world before his 
spirit leaves his body, 

In reading the account, in the public papers, 
of the piracy and murder committed by the no- 
torious Tardy on board the brig Crawford, I 
felt as if I wanted to propose one or two ques- 
tions to yourself, in a respectful and friendly 
manner, hoping that you will do me the favor | 
—for such I should really esteem it—to inform | 
me when that man received the punishment due! 
to his sins? It appears that he had, in a most 
savage and blood thirsty manner, massacred a 
number of helpless and unoftending American 
citizens, exulting as he plunged his dirk into 
the bodies of his victims and boasting as he di- 
vided their hearts with his fatal weapon—and 
that soon after, when he apprehended that he 
was likely to be detected and made to suffer 
for his crimes, he cut his own throat, and, as 
your doctrine would seem to have it, went to 
heaven. 

Now I presume you admit, that he who trans- 
'gresses the command,—‘Thou shalt net kill,” 
either by taking the lives of others or by put- 


\ 
| 


i 


od, 


,ting a period to his own mortal existence, is 


receive that punishment. 
punished hereafter, 1 would, Rev. Sir, thank 
you kindly to inform me where he was pruish- 


Ifthen, Tardy is not — | 


‘ed? Was he, between the time of his killing 
those men and that in which he took his own 
life, ponished as much as he deserved for the 
crime of murdering them? [fso, you will sure- 
ly furnish some evidence of the fact. And if 
he was so punished, it is to me a plain case, 
that even if he had not committed suicide, but 
had been taken by the officers of justice, he 
ought not to have been exposed to any farther 
punishment under our laws. Because a man, 
who is already punished as much as he deserves 
ought not in justice to be punished again for 
the same crime. Again, when arid where was 
he punished for killing himself ? Fle could not 
be punished for that act wilil he had committed 
it, and as soon as he committed it his spirit of 
cource left the body and entered into a state, 
where, as you say, there ts no punishment. 

These questions, dear Sir, are proposed not 
to provoke a controversy by any means, but 
for the sake of obtaining light on this, fo me, 

ifficult subject. If you'will tell me how Tar- 

dy was punished in this life as much as his 
crimes deserved, you will greatly oblige one 
who wants nothing but the truth. LL. A**=**, 


oom UY Gse<- 


For the Universalist Magazine. 


REPLY TO THE FOREGOING. 
To “L. A®e*4,?? 


Dear Sir,—I am of opinion that your queries 
are not so weil adjusted, nor the principles 
which they embrace so clearly manifested as 
they ought to be, before definite answers are 
given. ‘wo very important questions, as it 
appears to me, should first be duly considered 
and satisfactorily answered before’ your main 
query need be decided. Ist. In what does the 
punishment of sin consist? 2d. How much of | 
such punishment does justice require to be sul- 
fered as the full penalty of such crimes as you 
have designated? And { think you will readily 
perceive that it is necessary also to determine 
the required duration of such penalty. 

There is another thing, Sir, which yourque- 
ries suggest, which perhaps you did not think 
of at the time you wrote; I mean the question 
why you should have had any occasiva to ques- 
tion me on the subject 2 We will suppose that 
the scriptures are clear and decided on the 
subject of your questions, and we will suppose 
also, that they direetly prove that a man who 
first kills his fellow creature and then kill 
himself must suffer a punishment in a future 
state of existence for so doing; if sach were 
facts you would have had no occasion to ask 
me the questions you have; you would only 
need to point me to the divine testimony which 
contradicts what you cail my doctrine, and 
thereby refute such errors. / 

As you pretend to predicate your queries on 
what you have read in my writings, and what 
you have heard me hold forth in public, you 
give me the right to ask in which of either, 
you eyer found any direct assertion that sin 
will not be punished in the future state? If 
have often said, and allowed in my writings, 
that if sin exist in the future world, punish- 
ment must there be endured; but [ have also 
held out the opinion, that the sériptures no 
where prove that either sin or punishment will 
exist in any other world but this. Now, Sir, 
if you are desirous of information on this sub- 


. 


ject, and feel satisfied with such as the scrip- 
tures give, ‘why do you bring a case of which 
no mention is made in the Bible, and. ask me 
questions concerning it, which the scriptures 
do not answer? Or if you believe that the 
scriptures do answer your questions, why have 
you not directed me where to find the testimo- 
ny? You will permit me to ask, whether it be 
reasonable to allow that modern crimes are so 
different in their moral character from all which 
the divine writings treat of, as to require a new 
system of punishment not revealed in the scrip- 
tures? And furthermore, whether all the pen- 
aity of which the Bible speaks is in this world, 
but that it has been found to be necessary in 
times since the scriptures were written to insti- 
tute punishments in a future state of existence? 
If you say that neither the moral nature of 
crime or of punishment has been changed, and 
that no new dispensation has been established 
since Moses wrote his code, then all controver- 
sy on the subject of your questions may dis- 
continue; for it is very certain that it cannot 
be shown from the writings of that great law 
viver, that the crimes of men, committed ia this 
world, are to be punished in a future state. 

But you may think I ought to say something 
more about the crimes and punishment of the 
‘notorious Taagp” In order to produce an 
effect, you describe the bloody scene, as if the 
understanding and discernment of the mind 
could be assisted in correct perceptions of 
subjects by having horror and indignation first 
awakened in the feelings! But, Sir, after all 
you must allow that the case of the desperate 
Tardy and that of men of ordinary turpitude 
differ only in degree. We will suppose that a 
man of ordinary life and conversation is re- 
quested to assist a person in need; he feels as 
if it were his duty to extend charity to his fel- 
low creature, but a feeling of covetousness en- 
ters his mind at this moment and he refuses; 
in an instant a paralysis terminates his lite.— 
Here let your question apply. When and 
where would this man be punished for this of- 
fence of withholding a favor which the laws of 
humanity demanded? Can you prove by the 
scriptures that such a crime will, in such a case, 
be punished in the future world? I presume 
you will answer in the negative; but yet feel as 
if you might say that though the scriptures do 
not prove this fact, still it is reasonable to be- 
heve it. I will then alter the supposition and 
suppose that this man was a sound christian, 
and generally speaking, a charitable man, but 
just as he died a covetous feeling got posses- 
sion of his mind. Will you still contend that 
as he died in the exercise of this disposition he 
must be punished for it in another state? Now 
if you can find out any possible way for this 
christian man to avoid puuishment in the fu- 
ture world, you are reminded by the saine rule 
that the notortous Tardy may not be punished 
hereafter. Why then do you call me to the case 
of Tardy? Why do yeu not call me to consid- 
er your own case together with mine? Are 
you and | entirely free from sin? ‘ If we say 
we have to sin, we deceive ourselves and the 
truth is not in us.” 

After the foregoing remarks, I feel disposed 
to suggest for your consideration the following 
reasoning. Ist. Sin consists in the intentions 
of the mind. Overt. acts may bespeak what 
the moral state of the mind is; but in those 
acts themselves, distinctly considered, there 
eu exist no crime. ‘Therefore, 2d. There 
may exist in the mind the crime of murder and 
to its ulmost degree, where no overt act is 
committed. 3d, Moralturpiiude miust be meas- 
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ured according to the degrees of moral sense 
of right and wrong possessed by the agent; so 
that we may guide our reasoning by the assist- 
ance of numbers. We will say tien, that there 
are one hundred degrees of moral sense of 
right and wrong, and therefore there may ex- 
ist one hundred degrees of moral turpitude, cor- 
responding with the one hundred degrees of 
moral sense of right and wrong. 4thly. We 
most rationally allow that the degrees of pun- 
ishmept necessarily correspond with the de- 
grees of moral turpitude, and therefore punish- 
ment toa hundred degiees may be endured.— 
Having so many parts of our subject before us, 
is it not easy to see, that crime consists in op- 
position to a sense of moral right, and that this 
sense of moral right ts the administrator of con- 
demnation, and tuat it is impossible that it 
should not administer this condemnation to as 
great a degree as that to which the opposition 
arises? And is it not also clear that this ad- 
ministration of condemnation is In due opera- 
tion at the very moment of the existence of the 
opposition to a moral sense of right? If this 
reasoning be allowed, and I see no way to a- 
void it, then it follows that all sin is punished 
in the state and at the time it exists. 

That the foregoing reasoning may be further 
strengthened, let us try some other course.— 
Suppose then that sins which are committed in 
this world, are not here punished, but that they 
are to receive a just retribution in the future 
world; the query then is, in what can such 
punishment consist? It cannot consist in any 
condemnation administered by a sense of moral 
right, because this was endured in this world, 
while sin was indulged, and that to as great a 
degree as the offence ever rose. Let it not be 
suggested, that in the future world we shall 
have infinitely clearer views of moral right than 
we now have, and that our condemnation will 
there rise, for the crimes of this lie, to the ut- 


jmost degrees of moral sense there possessed, 


for it was not thdse higher degrees of moral 
sense which were in this world sinned against. 

If to avoid the necessary conclusions dedu- 
cible from premises evidently supported by the 


vabove reasoning, the opposer contends for a 


different kind of punishment, and makes it con- 
sist In physical pain, he should be 1eminded 
that such may be endured by the innocent as 
well as by the guilty. H. B. 


For the Universalist Magazine. 

When ! was recently at New-York, Br. Henry Fitz handed me the 
following letter. My intention was to lay it before the General Con- 
vention, at Saratoga, where I went fromm New-York; but either on 
accoant of being quite unwell, or on account of the press of business, 
or both together, it did not occur to ine that it was in my possession 


H, B. 


until L veturned (o Boston. 
(xober 13, 1827, 
To the Moderator of the Universalist Conveniton 
in New-England, 
VERY DEAR BROTHER IN THE GOSPEL. 

i take this opportunity of sending a few lines 
to the Universalist Convention. That you have 
for some time, had the pleasure of holding these 
yearly meetings, 1s a matter. of peculiar joy 
to the Universalists in London. No such 
meetings have as yet ever been held in this 
city; butstill there are in England many friends 
to God’s all restoring Love, scattered up and 
down. A yearly conference has met in Glas- 
cow for some time, and been attended with much 
benefit and perhaps one time or other, there 
may be sufficient energies raised up by the 
Great Efead of the Church, to effect a similar 
union in this country, From the intelligence, 
we have received, of the united cxertion 
manifested by our transatlantic brethren in 


the Universalist Connexion—much, very much 
good has resulted. May you, highly respected 
brethren, perseverse more and more, and see 
the doctrine of God’s Universal Love spread all 
around you. 

The labors of Mr. Murray cannot be soon for- 
gotten by you, neither shall they be by us. His 
Records of God’s dealings in this respect we 
have read with pleasure. The names of a 
Relly, a Winchester, and others are familiar to 
us, and their exertions in scattering the seeds 
of everlasting life and the knowledge of the 
Universal Doctrine among men. 

There is a congregation of Universalists at 
Philadelphian Chapel, Windmill-street, Moore- 
field, and has been for many years,—where 
there are some who have stood faithful to the 
boundless Love of God for many years, and 
have grown grey-headed in stability in its de- 
fence. A zealous and faithful, youthful Broth- 
er assists in occupying the pulpit here, and is 
highly respected for so doing, and his labors 
promise to do much good under the Divine 
blessings. 

Our Br. Worrall of Glasgow, also spent 
three months in London last year. The friend 
who brings this to New-York, has been a mem- 
ber here some years, and very kindly is the 
bearer thereof. 

The Congregation would be very happy ta 
hear from you, whenever it may be conven- 
ient. With great respect for yourself and the 
Convention, alloy me to remain your humble 
brother in the gospel. Ja’s. EpMuNDS, 

Philadelphian Chapel, 

London, May 7, 1826. 
From the (Wilmington, N. C.) Liberalist. 


PROGRESS OF UNIVERSALISM IN SOUTH-CAROLINA, 
BY REV. J, FRIEZE. 


(Continued from page 48.) 

The degree of bigotry and superstition, that 
the preachers of opposite doctrines have enlist- 
ed in their service against Universalism in this 
country, is astonishing; and far surpasses any 
thing of the sort, Lhave seen. As my intention to 
visit this region, was known, and my arriyal 
sometime anticipated, there was sufficient time 
to ring the alarm through the country, and to 
summon every bigot to his post. I am informed 
that for weeks previous to my arrival, nothing 
was to be heard from these pious souls, either 
in public or private, but declamations against 
Universalism and its preachers, (respecting 
both of which, the amount of their knowledge 
is profound ignorance,) and zealous warnings 
to the people, to keep out. of hearing of the 
doctrine. Every meeting house was closed 
against us, and we had no alternative but to 
resort to the groves, except at the villages, 
where the Court Houses have been open to 
us.*—Since my arrival, there has been much 
ranting and raving, and some preachers have 
gone so far as to say, in the pulpit, that I ought 
not to be suffered to remain in the state. But 
all this tumult avails nothing: It servesto con- 
centrate the weakness of a defenceless body. 
The great mass of the people, it is true, follow 
their blinded leaders, and, with few exceptions, 
it may with propriety be said, as it respects ig- 
norance, bigotry, superstition, and fanaticism, 
it is “like priest like people.” For, with the 
exception of the Presbyterians and Universal- 
ists, it is considered almost criminal in a preach- 
er to study (and many of them would hardly 
know what such a thing meant) or to know 


* Private houses were not competent, to accommodate the cu 


gations. 
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more than his hearers. All the sects are quite 
as inimical to each other, as they are to the 
Universalists; and are in acontinual quarrel. 
The weak mind supposes all these proceedings, 
to be as they should be, and each one adheres 
to and follows his leader, as a blind man con- 
ducted by a string. But the more intelligent 
and reflecting part of the community see through 
all this maneuvering, aud consider it merely a 
strife for predominance.—They look on all 
these things as a series of mean, pitiful arti- 
fice; they look on the whole work as well as its 
agents, with the contempt they so richly merit. 
Hence, it happens, although many of these 
persons are not professed Universalists, that 
they take the liberty to hear, judge and deter- 
mine for themselves. 


The opposers of our doctrine, have therefore 
entirely overreached themselves, and as it hap- 
pens in all persecutions, do the cause of the 
persecuted more good than harm. Sensible 
men inquire of them if they are acquainted with 
Universalism, and find they are not. They 
wish to hear their reasons and arguments 
against it; but can obtain nothing but wild, in- 
coherent, and unmeaning declarations, from 
which no ideas can be gathered, more than 
that the speaker is a bigot and knows nothing 
about the subject : He renews his inquiries, 
and obtains for answer, some muttering about 
drunkenness, profanity, and licentiousness of 
all sorts. This the inquirer can comment on 
himself: he looks around; he contemplates; and 
it is but a short time before he forms the conclu- 
sion, from his own observations, that in all the 
vices his teacher has named, the church is not 
a whit behind the world. He therefore at once 
convicts his informant, in his own mind, of an 
attempt to deceive him. Determined to clear 
up his doubts, he now resorts to the Bible, to 
intelligent Universalists, to their meetings, and 
their publications. Hence it’ results, that our 
meetings are respectably attended, our works 
extensively read, and persons, in one part or 
another, every day converted to a belief of the 
doctrine. And hence it happens also, that the 
persons professing a belief in the doctrine, are 
men of independent and intelligent mmds; men 
that believe from evidence duly examimed, and 
not from tradition.—Men of honesty and sincer- 
ity, and who become supports and ornaments of 
our cause. It isthus, with the aid of preaching 
merely enough to stir up the opposition from 
time to time, that Universalism has spread _ it- 
self into every District in the state. Its ene 
mies have however done, and are still doing 
more to promulgate it, than is in the power of 
its friends to do. In the heat of zeal, they. in- 
treduce it, where it would be scarcely thought 
of; they set it up asamark for invective, cal- 
umny and abuse; and on every convenient op- 
portunity, persecute its believers, as far as their 
power extends:—The curiosity and the sympa- 
thy ofthe hearer is excited, he is determined to 
know more of the matter, he inquires, he in- 
vestigates, he determines, and finds himself a 
Universalist. It is thus the contagion spreads: 
It is borne on the wings of slander and perse- 
cution, and our enemies become, ignorantly, 
our most useful helpers.—And such is the state 
of the public mind and feeling at this. time, 
that with the present race of Linntarian preach- 
ers, or others created* in their likeness, and a 
moderate share of Universalist preaching, our 
doctrine will socn prevail to very great extent. 


== — ——— 


* This 


some few exeeptions, iu its propey sense. 


word (created) might almost he applicable in this place, with 
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FRIENDS. 
By Montgomery. 


Friend after friend departs! 
Who hath not lost a friend? 
There is no union here of hearts 
That finds not here an end; 
Were this frail world our final rest, 
Living or dying none were blest. _ 
Beyond the flight of time, 
Beyond the reign of death, 
There surely is some bJessed clime 
Where life is not a breath; 
Nor lite’s affections transient fire, 
Whose - parks fly upwards and expire! 


There is a world above 
Where parting is unknown; 

A long eternity of love 
Formed for the goad alone; 

And faith beholds the dying here 
Translated to that glorious sphere! 


Thus star by star declines 
Till all are passed away ; 
As morning high and higher shines 
To pure and perfect day; 
Nor sink those stars in empty night, 
But hide themselves in Heav’ns own light. 


From the (Philadel.) Reformer. 


ONE DENOMINATION—IN THIS COUNTRY, 


A late writer in the Boston Recorder, under 
the head of ‘‘Chrisiian Union,” in expressing 
his disapprobation of a sentiment in a previous 
number of the Recorder, viz. ‘‘that it would be 
undesirable for christians of difierent denomi- 
nations to be united in one,”’ says: 


‘Look at the history of New England dur- 


ing a century and ahalf, the whole management | 


of civil and ecclesiastica things, comparatively 
speaking, was under the control of one denomi- 
nation. 
entific, and religious knowledge, and what is 
more, ardent piely and devotedness to God, r 
flourish better?” nn 


It is the wish no doubt of the New Bingland 
Clergy and their partizans, that the manage- 
ment of this whole country, should, in the same | 
manner, be in the hands of one denomination, and 
that denomination to be their own. . 


oH BOR 
From the Same. 
CHURCH AND STATE. 


The following extract from an article in the 
10th number of the “Christian Statesman,” 
speaks a language which begins to be uttered | 
in various sections of our country... With what 
effect time must disclose. Weare glad tiat 
the sentiments are let out at so early a period, 
in order that the people may no longer be in 


the dark with respect to the’ principles of some | 


of our American clergy. The ‘Christian 
Statesman” is edited by a Presbyterian muinis- 
ter, and the article from whence the extract is 
made, appears to be written by the editor, and 
is headed, “Dhe Protection of ihe Church by 
Civil .Government.’? 


“There are certain sets of opinions, which, 
in every age and country, become current, and 
are received by the mass of the people, as ax- 
ioms, without examining the grounds” on 
which they are established, or the causes which 
render them'popular. The mere prevalence of 
any set of opinions is not satisfactory evidence 


And in what country did political, sci- | 


| It is true, a few of the Baptists, Methodists, 


to asensible man that they: are tee, mee ‘wor- | 
thy of all acceptation.’ ; 
“That civil government has no autifority to 
take any interest in ecclesiastical affairs is the 
theory of American constitutions, and, almost 
of course, the popular doctrine of this coun- a 
try. After all it may be erroneous. To as- © 
sert its truth on the mere ‘ground that the ma-— 4 
jority embrace it, and that it is embodied in the — 
constitutions of the country, is unsound philoso- — 
phy. Were this testimony decisive, it would — 
anes a doctrine adverse to the theory in” 
question. For, there is not now existing aq 
civilized, and we may add, a barbarous nation © 
in the world, that odopts in its constitutional 
provisions at government,or generally embraces ~ 
in popular sentiment this theory, except the U. 
States. We go farther,and affirm what no reader 
of history will contr adict; there never was a na- 
tion, except the U. States, i in which some guar- 
dianship of the doctrines of religion and forms of | 
worshiphas notbeen committed to the civilpower, — 
We have many hundreds of millions of civilized _ 
men opposed to ten or twelve millions in the — 
United States. ‘Were then the question to be | 
decided by the majority of suffrages, the theory 
of the American constitutions would be con- j 
demned. In truth, it is a mere experiment in — 
our country, the result ofywhich has not yet 
been fairly tested.” pe 
Any comments on the inculcation of such | 
sentiments in this country, would, a few years) 
ago, have heen needless. At this period, how= — 
ever, the doctrine will no doubt be readily as- 
| sented to by the priests and partizans of every f 
sect among us, who have an expectation of ob- ~ 
taining the ascendency or who are prepared to © 
amalgamate with such sect as shail attain the # 
ascendency. q 
The amalgamation of corrupt sects is what — 
we have so much to dread, and it is now the — 
grand theme and topic of numbers in all the | 
‘popular sects of our land. The advances in- — 
|deed which have been made in these princi- | 
plesiwithin a few years, among denominatiwns — 
he ore ‘at variance, are rapid beyond what — 
could have been conceived. ; 


and even the }Episcopalians. begin to'see the ~ 
crisis to which they are appr oaching, and seem ~ 
‘disposed to sound an alarm to their more plia-_ 
‘ble and inconsiderate brethren. But the cur 
rent has now become almost too strong to be 
resisted. Numbers in these various sects have — 
been so charmed with the siren voice of those q 
who would gain an ascendency over them, and — 
been so flattered and applauded for uniting with 
them in the pompous and popular schemes of | 
the day, that they have lost ali power and abil 
‘ity to gird on the armor for combat; and to still — 
preserve the esteem and favor of their peotgudaln 
(ed friends, they are under a necessity to chime — 
in with whatever they think proper to devise — 
or pursue, The great body of the people fol- 
‘low their leaders; and the intended hierarehy — 
have taken care to secure the interst and favor 

of those in elevated stations by gratifying their — 
vanity, and making them officers in some of | 
their numerous schemes and societies of the 
day. ‘he winding up of the drama will show | 
to the deluded people and the victims of cleri= 
cal duplicity, that the chief actors in what are — 
called the benevolent operations of the age, — 
were seeking their own imterest instead of the 7 
advancement of cbr istianity, and aiming to es- | 
talish their own dominion instead of to promote j 
the weliare and beneit of the community, ra 
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